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plore the West in 1817. This exploration led to pioneer studies not only in geology but in ethnology as well.
While the professional class in general enjoyed less wealth than the merchants and landed proprietors, many practitioners of law and medicine were amorig the richest men of their community. Among the men whose fathers were prominent and substantial physicians, able to give many advantages to their sons, were Joel Poinsett, public figure of South Carolina and patron of many worthy cultural enterprises; Joseph Story, the distinguished scholar in jurisprudence; James Gates Percival, author of the Spenserian Prometheus (1821), which struck a melancholy note; and Thomas Say, "father of American zoology/' Bryant's father, while not wealthy, was a country doctor of standing. As in former times, medical men themselves often made contributions to knowledge. The Danas in their Outlines of Mineralogy and Geology of Boston, Horace Hayden in his Geological Essays (1820), and especially Dr. Archibald Bruce, founder of the first geological journal, enriched science through studies ranging from the discovery and classification of minerals and ores to the promulgation of novel theories.
Success in law enabled many men to play important roles in the cultural life of the period. Chancellor James Kent was in a position to pay out over $1000 for the publication of the first of the eight volumes of his great Commentaries on American Law. In this instance the investment was profitable, for according to good authority Kent subsequently reaped $5000 annually from this venture. Charles J. Ingersoll, literary critic and stout defender of Americanism in the life of the mind; Joseph Hopkinson, versifier and litterateur; and Peter Stephen Duponceau, a naturalized Frenchman celebrated for his work in Indian philology, enjoyed lucrative law practices. The list of lawyers with an active interest in letters also includes William Wirt, author of the much-admired Letters of a British Spy and a life of Patrick Henry; William Austin, writer of Hawthornesque tales; and the rising orator Daniel Webster. The list could be extended almost indefinitely.
The ministry, on the other hand, included few well-to-do men, but it did enable a goodly number to follow a scholarly or literary bent and to give their sons the advantages of a scholarly home, association with leaders in the community, and a college education. Indeed, ministers' families far exceeded their quota of sons destined to win laurels in letters, science, and scholarship.